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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

The high-school course of study. — That secondary education in the United 
States is experiencing a process of fundamental reorganization is clear to the 
most superficial observer. As a consequence, a thoroughgoing study of every 
phase of high-school practice is needed, and in no instance is this more necessary 
than in the case of the curriculum. It is, therefore, with unusual interest that 
we direct our attention to a recent study 1 of the development of high-school 
curricula. 

For two reasons this investigation by Dr. Stout represents a particularly 
valuable contribution. In the first place, the period covered is in reality the 
period of the high school in the history of American secondary education, 
although the origin of this institution dates from r82r. In the second place, 
the North Central states may be regarded as peculiarly the home of the public 
high school, although the first of its kind appeared in Boston. 

The value of the study is further enhanced by the method used. Dr. 
Stout has gone to the original sources and has secured practically all his data 
from published courses of study and from the textbooks used. The number 
of schools studied as representative of a particular period varies from twenty 
for the first period, 1860-65, to sixty for the last period, 1915-18. Further- 
more, these schools were selected so as to represent fairly well the geographical 
area concerned, although few small schools were studied because courses of 
study were not available. While it is true that the actual practice not infre- 
quently departs from both the course of study and the textbook, this method 
undoubtedly has a high degree of validity. 

Besides an appendix of tables and a bibliography, the monograph is 
composed of an introduction and three major divisions or parts. In the former 
is given a brief resume of the character of the first high-school curricula as 
organized in the schools of New England and the Middle Atlantic states from 
182 1 to i860. Part I is devoted to subjects and their organization into cur- 
ricula during the period 1860-1000; Part II contains an analysis of the subject- 
matter itself during the same period; and Part III treats the period 1900-1918 

1 John Elbert Stout, The Development 0/ High-School Curricula in the North 
Central States from i860 to 1918. "Supplementary Educational Monographs," Vol. 
Ill, No. 3. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1921. Pp. 
xi+322. $2.00. 
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as the earlier period is treated in the two preceding parts. The work abounds 
in concrete material. 

The conclusions drawn from the study are many. There is not space to 
present all of them here; but a few will serve to illustrate their nature and will 
throw light on the general character of the investigation. The development of 
high-school curricula has proceeded along two lines — preparing for college, 
on the one hand, and fitting for life, on the other. This period has witnessed 
the decline and disappearance of certain subjects, such as mental philosophy, 
moral philosophy, logic, evidences of Christianity, classical antiquities, and 
ancient geography. While one commercial subject, bookkeeping, appeared in 
the early curricula, "the beginning of both commercial and industrial education 
is found in the closing years of the century." From the first, those courses 
which have fitted for life have lacked the careful organization and clear-cut 
purposes that have characterized college-preparatory courses. The range of 
subjects has greatly widened during the period, particularly in the fields of 
English, the social studies, and the commercial and industrial branches. In 
certain subjects, such as mathematics and the foreign languages, the change in 
the character of the subject-matter has been negligible; while in others, notably 
literature, biology, physics, chemistry, and civics, the change has been very 
marked. Civics, for example, has passed through three well-defined periods, as 
have also English literature and English composition. "The practice of requir- 
ing all pupils to take the same subjects has rapidly declined" since 1900. Dur- 
ing the last decade the reorganization of the curriculum has been proceeding at a 
particularly rapid rate, because of the maturing of certain tendencies appearing 
in the later years of the previous century; and Dr. Stout is of the opinion that 
this is certain to continue until the scope of secondary education is further 
extended and permanent adjustments are made. 

The work possesses so many excellencies that one hesitates to suggest an 
adverse criticism, but there are one or two things perhaps that ought to be 
said. As already observed, the years from i860 to 1918 are divided into two 
periods, the first covering the years from i860 to 1900, and the second the 
years from 1900 to 1918. There is, of course, no objection to this, but the 
two periods have not received exactly the same treatment. For example, 
certain tables are given showing changes in emphasis from i860 to 1900, but 
corresponding tables are not given for the later years. As a consequence, the 
continuity of the study is broken at certain points. 

Again, while the development from i860 to 1900 is studied in five-year 
periods, the changes since 1900 are studied only as they appear in sample 
curricula from two periods, a six-year period from 1906 to 1911, and a four- 
year period from 1915 to 1918. The more recent periods have not been as 
carefully studied as were the earlier ones. If some difference in emphasis was 
necessary, it would be easier to justify the opposite procedure, giving the 
greater attention to the changes since 1900. 
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But these criticisms are unimportant beside the real merits of the work. 
Dr. Stout has given us an authoritative account of the development of high- 
school curricula by going back to the sources, and this account includes much 
that should guide us in the period of reorganization ahead. No student of 
secondary education can afford to miss a careful reading of this volume. 

George S. Counts 
Yale Graduate School of Education 



Partial correlation and regression. — The author of a recent monograph 1 on 
the calculation of partial coefficients of correlation and regression equations 
has discussed the meaning of multiple correlation and developed some of the 
formulas in a notation somewhat different from that of Yule. In the body of 
the monograph is a chart consisting of parallel logarithmic scales by means of 
which the calculations may be performed with a fair degree of accuracy. A 
larger chart may be obtained separate from the printed material. 

The section on the meaning of partial correlation is helpful in the clearness 
with which the notation is presented and in the illustrative examples, but the 
analysis on the whole is fragmentary, possibly because of the brevity of the 
monograph. Thus, in discussing the regression coefficient, the writer resorts 
to the phrase, "It may be readily proven by calculus," avoiding the most 
fundamental part of the whole analysis for which the reader would have to 
turn to Merriam and Yule. Again, by avoiding the normal equations, the 
writer finds himself puzzled by the independence of the variables, a matter not 
to be settled by " the keen philosopher," as he suggests. 

In discussing the formulas in multiple correlation, Dr. Kelley makes use 
of three new symbols, z, k, and 0, which simplify some of the results formally, 
but only slightly from the standpoint of calculation. The correlation coeffi- 
cient and the writer's ^-function bear the same relation as the sine and cosine, 
and hence may be obtained from trigonometric tables, or more roughly from 
the chart accompanying the monograph. The quantities z and /S are simple 
functions of the original variables and regression coefficients, but since the 
latter give "the most serviceable form of regression equation," as the writer 
points out, the use of the former quantities is at least open to question. 

The chart itself will be helpful to anyone who can manipulate the slide rule 
and interpolate scale values with accuracy but for most work will be less 
satisfactory than the ruler, the principles of construction being of course the 
same. The scales for the ^-functions are ingeniously arranged and will be of 
service in work requiring rough approximation. A thin transparent straight- 
edge might well accompany the chart. 

Karl J. Holzinger 

1 Truman L. Kelley, Chart to Facilitate the Calculation of Partial Coefficients of 
Correlation and Regression Equations. "Stanford University Publications," Special 
Monograph No. 1. Stanford University, California: Stanford University, 1921. 
Pp. 24. $1.50. 



